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AUTHORS AS PUBLISHERS. 





The editor of THE WRITER has asked me 
if I will write a little article on authors putting 
out their own books without the aid of a regu- 
lar publisher. In reply, 1 would say that in my 
) opinion no author can-circulate a book suc- 
cessfully without getting the aid of a regular 
publisher, or establishing a publishing busi- 
ness himself. 

For the placing of my books upon the mar- 
ket, I organized the Home Publishing Com- 
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pany, which has been in existence for fifteen 
years. Without it I do not think I could have 
handled the business successfully. The meth- 
ods of the Home Publishing Company are 
probably about the same as those of all other 
book concerns. 

In order to place his work upon the market 
successfully it is necessary that an author’s 
business should be conducted in a systematic 
and regular manner. For this it is necessary 
to have all the conveniences of a regular pub- 
lishing house. These can be obtained only by 
his becoming a publisher himself, or obtaining 
the assistance and imprint of some firm regu- 
larly in the business. Unless an author is 
fortunate enough to have written a book that 
will sell enormously, the profits of ove fairly 
successful novel will be eaten up by the ex- 
penses of a publishing house —its clerks, 
attachés, office rent, advertising, and incidental 
outlay. 

As a rule, an author had better pay a portion 
of the cost of producing his book to some well- 
known firm, if he can get such a firm to under- 
take the publication of it, unless his work be- 
comes immensely popular. Then, of course, 
by putting his own book upon the market he 
will obtain the profits of both the author and 
the publisher. 

With regard to the expense of making the 
plates for a book, printing and circulating it, 
these naturally vary so greatly that it is im- 
possible to give any reliable data, except this 
one broad statement that cheap printing means 
poor books as regards ‘their typography, bind- 
ing, and paper. 
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In addition, an author publishing his own 
work will find himself handicapped by the re- 
luctance of dealers to handle a book that does 
not bear the imprint of some well-known firm 
—in fact, even with the name of a leading 
house upon the volume, an aspirant for literary 
fame will find it difficult to get any adequate 
circulation for his book. This is perhaps 
owing to a custom that, I am sorry to say, is 
becoming prevalent, among even reputable 
publishers, of producing a beok if the author 





pays the expenses; consequently the imprint 
of publishers who do this has to a great extent 
lost its value with the general public. 

The only general advice I think of that 
would be of use to authors who contemplate 
personally placing their books upon the 
market, is to be sure that they have capital 
enough to engage in the business and then 
become publishers themselves, following out 
the best methods of the trade. 

Archibald C. Gunter. 


New York, N. Y- 








How many of our novels of to-day possess 
the qualities that ensure permanency? 

How many of our current writers possess 
the power to create a masterpiece, or even a 
work of true literary value? 

How many of the novels of to-day are 
worthy of even a careless perusal by a busy 
man? And how many, do you think, are worthy 
of a space upon a scholar’s book-shelves? 

You may not agree with me upon the exact 
number I should fix, but you must admit that 
it would be a pitifully small one. 

These are questions to make a novel writer 
lay aside a too facile pen, and think awhile 
upon what lies behind these unpleasing queries 
which are so uncomfortable to answer. 

I ask one more question: How many writers 
have we who show the unmistakable signs of 
literary cultivation and of sound training? 

This ought to show us where we stand. 

White, in offering to the reading public one 
of the most uniformly excellent editions of 
Shakespeare, opened his preface thus: “ Good 
reasons only can justify the addition of a new 
book to the enormous mass with which the 
world is cumbered.” If this was true in 1868, 
is it not even more forcible to-day ? 


AN APPEAL FOR BETTER LITERARY WORK. 











This has been called, and for good reasons, 
the day of the young and unknown writer. 
Naturally, then, the young writer has hailed it 
as his own, and being endowed with all the 
energies and enthusiasms of his buoyant youth, 
—these qualities that have won for him his 
opportunity,—he has seized upon his hour, 
and is reaping a goodly reward. The public 
apparently enjoys the proceedings. It allows 
itself to be inundated with historical novels, or 
whatever the prevailing literary disease may 
at the moment be. It cheerfully pays its dol- 
lars for any book that is blatantly advertised, 
well printed, and atrociously illustrated. I 
grant there are exceptions in the matter of 
illustration —the Wenzell drawings, illustrat. 
ing the divine Beau-Sourire and the Lucena 
in “ Young April,” the appropriate and charm- 
ing pictures of “ The Helmet of Navarre,” and 
those of “Alice of Old Vincennes,’’— with 
these I have noquarrel. But, generally speak- 
ing, any book persistently advertised, and bear- 
ing, under an outlandish title of vague meaning, 
the name of an unknown,-. unheralded author, 
has a good chance to make a record in edi- 
tions. Ten to one, the ambitious sponsor is 
blissfully ignorant of the qualities which a 
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really readable book must have; and the re- 
sult often seems a sad farce toa critic trained in 


the atmosphere of classic style, and fresh from 
communion with the master minds of the ages. 
The public, however, unbiased by such com- 
panionship, untrammeled by considerations of 
true merit, reads, and, if sufficiently amused, 
rates the unworthy production as “ The book 
of the season.”” What, I wonder, becomes of 
the many books of each season, year after 
year? Do you think they are still read? Do 
you fancy they will live? 

A man, supposedly an educated, well-read 
fellow, of average attainments, said to me 
recently: “I think ‘To Have and to Hold’ is 
a far greater work than ‘ Paradise Lost.’ And 
I'd rather read ‘The Pride of Jennico’ than 
Shakespeare, any day. I guess all up-to- 
date people would, don’t you?” 

Well, that is pretty bad; but it might have 
been worse, for Miss Johnston and Mr. Castle 
are both doing enjoyable and commendable 
work, in their own lines, far and away beyond 
the usual run of current fiction. Still, it is dis- 
heartening to hear an “up-to-date ” man decry 
the greatest name in all English literary his- 
tory. Here, while it occurs to me, let me say 
that I would not belittle the really deserving 
writers of to-day; surely, they are not to 
blame that they live in an era when, to suc- 
ceed, they must be “up-to-date.” .We have 
always room for readable novels that possess 
these requirements: a plot that can hold to- 
gether, quick action, and a story that does not 
offend geod taste. Far be it from me to cry 
down such refreshing romances as “Alice of 
Old Vincennes,” ‘Like Another Helen,” or 
that little gem of sweetest humor, “ Young 
April.” 

Thackeray is’gone, and so is the incompar- 
able, if faulty, Dickens. George Eliot is gone; 
our American Hawthorne has long been silent. 
Their places are still vacant; whom have we 
among us capable of filling them? Besant and 
Black are gone, too. Even for these, whom 
have we to compensate? We have Barrie, to 
be sure. We owe hima debt of gratitude for 
“Sentimental Tommy” and “Grizel.” For 
Tommy and Grizel we surely have room, “ cum- 
bered as is the world.” But have we room for 


the never-ceasing, ever-increasing inundation 
of meritless volumes and magazine “ padding ”’ 
with which we are wellnigh overwhelmed ? 

Looking at the case from the laws of cause 
and effect, it seems to me that the fault lies 
here. In every profession and in every trade, 
from the ministry, medicine, and the law, down 
to bricklaying, an apprenticeship of a certain 
time must be served before the aspirant may 
try his hand at his life work. He is educated, 
trained for that, taught to study not only the 
method to apply to his work, but to study him- 
self; and if he is of those who succeed, he 
learns to get outside of himself, and to study him- 
self and the task that he has set himself to do, 
from the vast perspective of impersonal, stu- 
dious analysis. Not so with the young writer. 
Often the profession of literature — than which 
there is no nobler if it be earnestly taken —is 
not the only, may not even be the most loved, 
profession that he attempts to follow. He may 
be a lawyer, he may be an engineer, a preacher 
or a soldier, a manufacturer or an idler; he 
may even —forgive my levity —claim kindred 
with the gentle sex, and be more accustomed 
to the broom handle than tothe pen. Whoever 
and whatever he is, it matters little; nothing 
he recks, if the impulse moves him to “sully 
fair virgin pages with the dim opinions of a 
mind befogged.” 

If, at eighteen, without having undergone 
one week of proper preparation, he desires to 
try his unpracticed hand at a novel, there is 
nothing to hinder his attempt. Usually he 
chooses a psychological and emotional theme, 
or an analysis of character termed in literary 
parlance “a problem novel.” It is to be hoped 
that he does not draw from his own callow ex- 
periences the situations thathe evolves. From 
what, then? Imagination, vivid, and as yet 
untortured; and raw theories, formed by and 
on what? I doubt if he could tell you. 

Yet from mental incompleteness of this 
order there sometimes evolves a plot of real 
merit, worked out with originality and some 
power, and always breathing such a wealth of 
youthful enthusiasm and self-belief that he can 
find a market for it, — such are the undiscrimi- 
nating times, — and he is at once hailed as a new 
luminary by well-meaning, if unthinking, ad- 
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mirers. Perhaps he may have genuine native 
talent; if so, the more’s the pity! Many an 
author who under thorough training might 
have accomplished work of permanent value 
is wrecked by his first shallow success. In- 
stances of this are painfully numerous. 

I have beaten long about the bush, I fear, in 
coming to the thing that I want most to impress 
upon the reader. It is this: the crying need of 
our novelists and story writers is, from the 
critic’s point of view, sound literary training, 
self-repression, a higher standard of style, and 
a keener perception of what is good taste and 
good form. Will you accept from me a few 
guiding lines, and a word of warning as to the 
most obvious faults of the young literary 
workers of whom I have been speaking ? 

First, we find the fault of exaggeration, of an 
artificiality of style; second, a profuse splat- 
tering of local colors, dragged in perforce on 
all occasions; third, an abuse of adjectives. 
Our English vocabulary is rich in adjectives, 
so much so that many of our emotional writers 
have developed adjectivitis to an alarming ex- 
tent. Watch yourself and avoid this open pit- 
fall. It is pleasant to use many and unusual 
terms in the simplest description, but it is 
poorart. Fault four is morbidity: such novels 
as “Jack Raymond” or “ The Way of a Man 
with a Maid’ —to quote haphazard from re- 
cent lists —should never have been written. 
They are morbid to the degree that they be- 
come an affliction as well as an infliction; yet 
one sees in the former a natural talent, half 
undeveloped, half perverted, but, nevertheless, 
talent; and one feels also the grip of an in- 
tensely concentrated power behind all the 
nauseating details. 

One more caution—avoid padding. This 
is sometimes unintentional, but often voluntary, 
and it is always pernicious in effect; nothing 
has a greater tendency to destroy the vitality 
of a book than the superfluous. I have been 
told that Irving Bacheller— who, despite his 
popularity and large first editions, is doing 
work of interest and value —is a careful work- 
man, ever watchful of himself. “I challenge 
every word,” he has been quoted to me as say- 
ing. “If I must have it, if I cannot spare it, 
very well; it remains; but not otherwise. I 





challenge it over and over again before I let 
it stand.” There is a valuable hint in this. 

Apropos, Edward Everett Hale’s advice, his 
rules for writing, printed in THE WriTER for 
July, should be kept constantly in mind by 
every literary worker. 

He who conforms strictly to these seven 
simple-seeming rules will have mastered the 
secret of his craft. 

Another writer of no little fame once said to 
me: “Be natural, if youcan, and learn to be 
simple, with that simplicity that is supreme 
excellence. Prove your ability before you at- 
tempt your greatest work.” 

Hold down your eagerness to “hoist your 
flag upon the Admiral’s staff,” like Keats. 

I would advise every writer, ambitious of 
doing the finest work of which he is capable, 
to cease writing, cease creating —“ clean joy ” 
though it be —and for a short while at least to 
give himself up to close communion with the 
master minds of all time. Does the modern 
author know his Bible, that greatest literary 
monument of pure style in existence? Has he 
lived many years with his Shakespeare, that uni- 
versal teacher? Does he know his Homer, 
heart to heart, and does he love his Milton, 
cover to cover? Is Horace his friend, the 
kindly, genial Horace? And is he a true lover 
of Dante? Is he an appreciator of the great 
Germans, Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and are 
Rousseau and Voltaire, and other glorious old 
Frenchmen, more than mere names to him? 
How about Bacon and Macaulay? Our Amer- 
ican Emerson he doubtless knows; I can 
conceive of no living man depriving himself 
of such rare company. 

If his talent turns to poetry for expression, 
there are the inspired bards to study well, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron, Wordsworth, Spenser, 
Browning, Tennyson, and all the other masters 
whom the world reveres. Unless he knows 
all these great masters, intimately and with 
understanding, the author of to-day will, be he 
even greatly talented, make many a mistake 
that a knowledge of them would have saved 
him; and, if he is not talented, with a spark 
of the divine flame, his case, without their help, 
is hopeless. I say to him, earnestly and in 
sincere request: Put aside your pen, and be- 











take yourself to these masters, who can teach 
you all that you are capable of learning. And 
when you return to your work, endeavor to 
make it a little more worthy of comparison 
with that of those who taught you. Above all, 
strive upward. Set your standard high, far 
beyond what you can accomplish as yet. Keep 
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in mind Dr. Hale’s valuable rules, particularly 
the first and the last. And remember that 
‘Good reasons alone can justify the addition 
of a new book to the enormous mass with 
which the world is cumbered.” 

Fane Whitcomb. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


THE SHORT STORY OF TO-DAY. 


That the short story of to-day is a vast im- 
provement upon the production of a few years 
ago, there is not the shadow of a doubt. As 
the art of illustrating has advanced, from the 
crude wood-cut, with its stiff, unnatural out- 
lines, to the present realistic half tones, zinc 
etchings, and brush work, the word pictures 
have advanced as well. We now recognize the 
characters and scenes depicted as those we see 
about us, and we read, so to speak, from the 
book of nature. 

Healthy children in stories are no longer un- 
naturally good or precocious. The “heroine” 
does not spend so much time in weeping, but 
shows a commendable degree of spunk; and 
people use ordinary conversational language in 
addressing one another. Little weaknesses 
are allowed to crop out, enough to awaken a 
thrill of sympathy in the reader, or to make us 
see ourselves “as ithers see us.” 

We rejoice in this freedom and “expansion ” 
of the fiction of to-day, and yet even our mod- 
ern writers follow some of the old ruts, espe- 
cially in literature for children and young 
people. Who among us has not laid down any 
of the leading youth’s papers of the day with 
a little sigh of dissatisfaction, because of some 
improbable or unnatural ending to a good story, 
to make it serve a purpose? Virtue in the 
work of some writers is seldom allowed to be 
its own reward; and cupidity always meets its 
merited, though sometimes tardy, punishment. 


The “crippled child” is invariably sweet-tem- 
pered, in spite of unwholesome surroundings, 
is generally cured before the story ends, or 
dies young to avoid needless suffering. Girls 
who see no way to go to college suddenly have 
inspirations, and sell vegetables for fabulous 
prices; ora rich lady discovers them, and finds 
that she cannot get along without their services 
in the capacity of private secretary, and the 
way is paved atonce. The boys, more often, 
fight their way, inch by inch, and are allowed 
to receive a good many hard knocks; but, as 
a rule, they reach the “end of the rainbow,” 
where the pot of gold awaits them much sooner 
than might be expected in real life, and with a 
good share of honor and distinction. 

Miracles are performed in these days, and 
Fortune, though coy, showers her favors some- 
times in unexpected places. Things “ stranger 
than fiction’ do occur around us, but they are 
not common occurrences. 

Wishing to impress a little matter upon my 
thirteen-year-old daughter, I referred to a story 
that we had been reading, in which the circum- 
stances were somewhat similar. ‘Oh, well,” 
she said, “that was a story. Stories always 
come out like that.” 

Perhaps this illustrates the view generally 
taken by our young people, who are very bright 
observers of human nature. 

Evelyn Whitcomb. 


Los Ancetes, Calif. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7 
* * 


The Century Magazine is planning to make 
the next twelve months “ A Year of American 
Humor.” It has engaged contributions from 
the best known American writers of humorous 
stories and sketches, from Frank R. Stockton 
and “Mark Twain” down to George Ade 
and “ Chimmie Fadden,” and it will print also 
during the year contributions from new humor- 





ous writers and articles reminiscent of Ameri- 
can humorists of the past. The idea is cer- 
tainly an interesting one, and the Century for 
the next year is likely to be more entertaining 
than it has been, even though it be less instruct- 
ive. Who would ever have imagined Mr. Gil- 
der, however, in the role of editor of a monthly 
rival to Life, and Puck, and Fudge ? 


* 
* * 


Now that the Mew England Magazine has 
removed to New York and is published by the 
America Company, a change of title to some- 
thing like the American Magazine will not be 
surprising. 

. 
*  * 

In connection with the rules for writing by 
Edward Everett Hale, which were published in 
the July WRITER, these rules, which Sir Walter 
Besant drew up for his own guidance, are in- 
teresting: — 

. Practice writing something original every day. 

. Cultivate the habit of observation 

. Work regularly at certain hours. 

- Read no rubbish. 

. Aim at the formation of style. 

. Endeavor to be dramatic. 

. A great element of dramatic skill is selection. 

3. Avoid the sin of writing about a character. 

. Never attempt to describe any kind of life except that 
with which you are familiar. 

10. Learn as much as you can about men and women. 

11. For the sake of forming a good natural style, and acquir- 
ing command of language, write poetry. 


* 
- * 


People who are puzzled to know whether 
“To-morrow is Thursday” or “To-morrow 
will be Thursday ” is the proper phrase will do 
well to consider the analogy of “yesterday.” 
You cannot say: “ Yesterday is Tuesday.” 


~ 
* * 


Mr. Kipling’s power may be “declining,” as 
some critics rashly declare, but it has not been 
observed that editors are declining Mr. Kip- 
ling’s manuscripts, even at the fat round prices 
that he demands for them. 


* 
* * 


The ease with which an intelligent compos- 
itor can turn poetry into prose is illustrated by 
an apology which William J. Bryan offers in 
the Commoner to Joseph Battell, because in 
acknowledging the receipt of Mr. Battell’s 
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book “ Ellen: or, The Whisperings of an Old 
Pine,” the Commoner made the word “pine” 
read “ pipe.” 


ae 
* * 


It does not help a story with an editor when 
the author writes on the first page of the manu- 
script: ‘“ This story is based on fact,” or “ This 
incident actually occurred.” Story readers 
want to be entertained and amused, and they 
do not care whether the fiction presented to 
them has a basis of fact or not, so long as it 
seems to them true to life and not improbable. 
Fact really is sometimes stranger than fiction, 
and many an author who has utilized fact in 
fiction has been criticised by people who said 
that his story was improbable. In such cases 
it does no good for the author to cry trium- 
phantly: “ But it actually occurred!” Whether 
it did or not, the reader does not care a rap. 
He demands probability in fiction, and having 


got improbability instead, he is disappointed. 


* 
* * 


In basing fiction on fact, therefore, writers 
should modify the facts to suit the fiction and 
not try to fit the fiction to the facts. Too 
close adherence to facts will often spoil a 
story. As Dr. Conan Doyle said once: “ Damn 
facts!. I know notliing so stale, flat, and un- 
profitable as mere ‘tacts’; for the purpose of 
fiction they are but gyves and impede the 
stride of fancy. They may compute the pounds 
avoirdupois of the moon, but they cannot 
‘draw it down with a purple thread,’ as Fancy 
can. Away with facts! Bah! By the help of 
fancy one can allot his hours to Mohammed 
or restore the lost Pleiad and set her lover by 
her side!” 

& * * 

The Glasgow Evening Times for August 12 
announced that “ Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
poet, dramatist, and journalist, is holidaying in 
Britain.” “ Holidaying” is a lovely word! 

W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 








What is the basis of the now nearly univer- 
sal practice of omitting the period after the 








title of a printed article and after the name of 

the writer? Is there a reason for it, or is it 

merely afad? Was not the same custom in 

vogue once before, some time in the dim past? 
L. G. 

{ The reason for the omission of the period 
in such cases is purely typographical. If a 
period is used after a title line, it throws the 
letters composing the title a little to the left of 
the centre of the page or column, thus offend- 
ing to some extent the severely critical eye. 
When the’name of the writer is printed under 
the title, the period is often omitted for the 
same reason. When the writer's name is 
printed at the end of the article, the period is 
used. — W. H. H.] 


Some appreciative readers of THE WRITER 
want its editor’s instruction relative to the use 
of “that” and “which,” and to what extent 
they are interchangeable. 1s the matter arbi- 
trary, as has been authoritatively contended, 
or is it optional with writers,who, judging from 
the literature of the time, are either in the 
majority or entirely regardless? A city forester 
in a letter to the editor of the Boston Herald 
tells of “worms that are now at work and in- 
fest our elm trees, and which are rapidly in- 
creasing each year.” Whatis the rule, if such 
there be, for discrimination and application of 
these terms? , & 

[ No absolutely exact rules can be laid down 
for the use of “that” and “which.” “Alfred 
Ayres,” who is rabid on the subject, treats of 
it atlength in his latest book, ‘“ Some IIl-used 
Words,” and his chapter on “Why Use 
‘That’?” is well worth careful study. Ina 
general way, Mr. Ayres has the right idea, and 
it would no doubt be a good thing if writers 
of English could all be induced to conform to 
the rules that he lays down. As a matter of 
fact, however, all rhetorical rules must be 
fitted to the English language, and no “au- 
thority” can hope to succeed in fitting the 
English language to his rules, however scien- 
tific they may be. Writing can never be 
counted among the exact sciences, and the 
man who tries to construct his sentences with 
mithematical precision is sure every now and 
then to make himself ridiculous. In a gen- 
eral way, the rule for the right use of “that” 
and “which” is illustrated by the two quota- 
tions, “ Our Father, which art in Heaven, hal- 
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lowed be Thy name,” and “ He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.”’ In the first case, the rela- 
tive clause might be omitted, and the sentence 
would still be grammatical; in the second case, 
the phras2 “that hath ears” is essential to 
describe the pronoun, and its omission would 
destroy th: sentence. “ Alfred Ayres” says: 
“«That’ is properly the restrictive relative 
pronoun, and ‘which’ and ‘who’ are properly 
the coordinating relative pronouns. ‘ That,’ 
when properly used, introduces something 
without which the antecedent is not fully de- 
fined, whereas, ‘which’ and ‘ who,’ when prop- 
erly used, introduce a new fact concerning the 
antecedent.” “ Whenever,” he adds, “a clause 
restricts, limits, defines, qualifies the antece- 
dent, —i. e., whenever it is adjectival, explana- 
tory, inits functions, —it should be introduced 
with the relative pronoun ‘that,’ and not with 
“which, nor with ‘who’ or ‘whom.’” This, 
as has b2en said, is scientific, but the English 
language is not, and the strict application of 
the quoted rule makes some queer sentences, 
For instance, “Alfred Ayres” says that 
“Those who flatter too much” is bad, and 
that “ Those that flatter too much” is good. 
Most writers probably would not agree with 
him. He would say also: “The curious in- 
quirer that sets himself,” instead of ‘“ The 
curious inquirer who sets himself.” Again, 
most writers probably would not. In a word, 
“ Alfred Ayres’s” rule in the main is good, but 
writers may well reserve the right to make ex- 
ceptions to it. 

The use of “ that” and “ which” in consecu- 
tive clauses, as in the case quoted by “G.,” 
is incorrect. “Which” in the second clause 
should be changed to “ that.” — w. H. H.] 


eo ——— 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


One of the important feat- 
ures of the community are 
the holiday expeditions. — | 
Harper's Weekly. 


Important in the life of the 
| community are the holiday 
expeditions 


Big Anarchist Raid — Forty | 
of Them, Including Most, | 
Are Arrested. — Boston Her- 
ald Headline. 


Previous to their leaving. 


Big Anarchist Raid — Forty 
Anarchists. Including Most, 
Are Arrested. 


Before they left. 





Most truly do I sympathize 
with you and the whole 
American nation at the loss 
of your distinguished and | 
ever -to-be-regretted Presi- 
dent. — Edward V//. 


Most truly do I sympathize 
with you and the whole 
American nation at the ever- 
to-be-regretted loss of your 
distinguished President. 


Nothing could be proven 


Nothing could be proved 
against them. 


against them. 





> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Perhaps there is no other branch of author- 
ship which brings in such small remuneration as 
does the writing of stories for youngest readers. 
It is quite an art to interest children under five 
years of age, especially since their vocabulary 
is so limited, and the writer of their stories 
must bring not only his thoughts, but likewise 
his choice of words, down to their level. For 
this reason he should receive more, rather than 
less, pay for such stories. 


The average price paid for stories for young- 
est readers is one dollar. 
may bring two dollars. 
journals pay higher rates. 

Nearly every juvenile publication uses work 
for the youngest children, sometimes printing 
itin largertype than that used in the other parts 


An extra good story 
But of course some 


of the paper or magazine. The “Children’s 
Page” is a prominent feature of the Youth's 
Companion. 

All of the denominational and most of the 
inter-denominational publishing houses issue 
papers for the primary department of the Sun- 
day school. These use many of the stories of 
the class that we are now considering. These 
houses, however, apportion out their funds to 
their several papers, and the little folks’ paper 
receives small share for contributions, but a 
generous sum for illustrations. Some expert 
generally prepares the lesson, with its questions 
and answers, for these publications, and like- 
wise writes most of the stories and poems — 
that is, all that are not selected. 

The Picture Lesson Paper, published by the 
Methodist Book-Concern, New York, buys very 
little manuscript from outsiders, but its pictures 
are delightful, most of them being by Mary A. 
Lathbury. Formerly many of them were de- 
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signed by the wife of Stanley, the African 
explorer. 

The Leonard Publishing Company, Albany, 
N.Y., issues the Littl: Folks’ Paper, most of 
the material of which is furnished by the 
editor. 

David C. Cook, Chicago, publishes a pri- 
mary paper, the regular contributors generally 
furnishing stories to match the pictures used. 

The Mayflower, published by the Congre- 
gationalist House, Boston, uses outside matter ; 
so does the Sunbeam, issued by the Presbyte- 
rian House, Philadelphia. The matter for the 
Shepherd's Arms ( Episcopalian ), of the Young 
Churchman Company, Milwaukee, is furnished 
by the editor. 

The Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, 
reports that it does not desire manuscript for 
its children’s papers, having in stock enough 
to last for two or three years. 

Little Folks, published by S. E. Cassino, 
Salem, Mass., is an apparently successful chil- 
dren’s magazine. The first number was issued 
about three years ago. The editors are Mrs. 
Ella Farnham Pratt for the literary, and Charles 
Stuart Pratt for the art department. The pub- 
lisher and the editors believe that children 
should have the best of everything. No old 
matter or pictures have been used, all evi- 
dently having been prepared expressly for their 
publication. The reading matter is intended 
for children under ten years of age, and is such 
as can be easily understood by such readers. 
The publisher says that ‘ Every story that 
gains entrance into Little Fo/ks is of a kind to 
be distinctly remembered. Nothing is worse 
for the development of the child mind than to 
let it busy itself with a dull, unimportant, 
rambling, vaguely-told story. It is bad for the 
imagination, bad for the memory. The plot 
and incidents of a story to be read by a child 
ought to make so bright and distinct an impres- 
sion that the child, after reading it, can clearly 
outline it for you, in its own words. Moreover, 
the mood that the story leaves should be a 
cheerful one. The morbid, the depressing, is 
rigorously excluded from the pages of Little 
Folks. No gloomy stories are given.” 

Little Folks also excludes all stories of bad 
children. It makes a specialty of animal stories, 


telling of bright and intelligent things that our 
dumb friends do. All stories of this kind are 
said to be true. 

The Lothrop Company has issued a great 
many small volumes filled with short stories. 
Many of these toy books are made up from se- 
lections from the late Pansy. 

Cassell & Co., and other firms, issue col- 
lections of stories for the youngest readers 
as subscription Christmas books. 

The denominational houses publish such vol- 
umes in sets for the Sunday-school library. 

Juvenile periodicals seem to be of mushroom 
growth. Some of them seem to live no longer 
than Jonah’s goufd. This is hard to explain, 
for every year more and more efforts are made 
for the children, and many juvenile books have 
very large sales. It seems almostincredible that 
this great country supports but one first-class 
magazine for children — S¢. Nicholas. Itis true 
that the Youth's Companion takes the place of a 
second, but this publication distinctly states 
that, although it has always had the reputation 
of being a child’s paper, it is in reality a house- 
hold journal. Even the publications for young- 
est readers seem fated to an untimely death. If 
any one in this age believes in foreordination, 
it must be the publishers of juvenile period- 
icals, for the majority of these issued have 
been bought out by reform or church organi- 
zations, which back them up financially in time 
of need; but I think that most of them must 
pay expenses, else they would not exist. 

I mention a few juveniles, but am unable to 
speak of the literary needs of all. 

The Leonard Publishing Company, Albany, 
N.¥., publishes several Sunday school papers. 
They once bought a poem of me and paid upon 
acceptance, but I do not think that they pur- 
chase so much manuscript as other papers of 
their class. 

Our Little Folks, also Our Youth's Friend, 
are issued by the Friends’ Publishing Associ- 
ation of Chicago. Their proprietor bought out 
the Picture Gallery, and the stories seem to be 
written to fit the cuts thus obtained. 

The Angel of Peace is brought out monthly 
by the American Peace Society, Boston. 

Our Little People, Farmington, Me., is a 
school paper for children. 
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Our Young Folks, St. Louis, is a weekly 
juvenile. 
Young Idea is a juvenile monthly published 


in Boston. 
Alice May Douglas. 


Batu, Me. 


>— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Kate M. Cleary, who wrote the story, ‘The 
Stepmother,” in AfcClure’s Magazine for Sep- 
tember, began her literary work at the age of 
fourteen, on the old Philadelphia and New York 
story papers. Her brother —two years older 
— was at the same time contributing to these 
papers, and to several Boston periodicals. 
When he was twenty and she eighteen, they 
found themselves once more associated on the 
staff of the Chicago 7 ribune, of which he was 
at that early age dramatic editor, while she did 
society reporting and stories. His name be- 
came widely known in his profession. 
Edward J. McPhelim. His sister, however, 
left the paper and the city to marry a Chicago 
man whose health obliged him to live in the 
far West. For fifteen years Mrs. Cleary lived 
in absolute exile on mid-prairie in Nebraska, 
not far from the Kansas line. The cares of a 
household, of young children, and many griefs 
—one of which was a tragedy — prevented her 
from carrying out the dear desire of her youth 
—to write. Nevertheless, she did work off 
and on for the Chicago Tribune, the Youth's 
Companion, the now extinct Belford’s, St. 
Nicholas, Puck, Judge, and the comic syndi- 
cates, not 10 mention the five serial stories 
which ran through the New York story papers. 
The publication of a series of short stories 
called “Some Prairie Sketches,” in the Chz- 
cago Tribune, brcught to her a request for a 
book similar in style and subject. So, in 1897, 
Way & Williams published a Western novel 
from Mrs. Cleary’s pen, entitled * Like a Gal- 
lant Lady.” The critics were kind regarding 
the story, but the failure of the publishers 
soon afterward relegated the book to compara- 
tive obscurity. Three years ago Mrs. Cleary 
returned to Chicago, where she now has her 
home. About two years ago the Chicago Tri- 
dune published in consecutive Sunday issues 
seven Nebraska stories by her, averaging 4,000 
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words each. In a disastrous fire a year ago 
all her literary effects were burned, and it is 
only lately that she has felt encouraged to take 
up the tangled and broken threads of a once 
vivid ambition. 


William Frederick Dix, who wrote the story, 
“While the Jury Was Out,” in A/cClure’s 
Magazine for September, is editor of 7Zown 
and Country, New York city. He is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton, and since graduation has 
been associated with literary work. He has 
contributed stories, poems, essays, and edito- 
rials to various periodicals — including the 
Century, the Outlook, the Youth's Companion, 
Life, McClure’s, Munsey’s, Leslie's, and the 
Observer. He was at one time literary editor 
of the Churchman, and a book critic for several 
papers. He has traveled extensively through- 
out Europe, northern Africa, India, China, and 
Japan. He now resides in East Orange, 
N. J. He is a brother of s«dwin Asa Dix, 
author of “Deacon Bradbury” and “ Old 
Bowen's Legacy.” 


Cora A. Matson-Dolson, whose quatrain, 
* Fireflies,” was published in Leppincott's for 
September, lives at Floridaville, N Y. Her 
poems have appeared in the Chicago Current, the 
Boston Transcript, theSpring field Republican, 
the Ladies’ World, Good Housekeeping, the 
Northern Christian Advocate, and other publi- 
cations. During the past year Mrs. Dolson 
has written about forty poems. Of these, 
“The Wean” appeared in the Boston Pilot 
in February. A poem is announced for publi- 
cation in the Ladies’ World for October, and 
several have been accepted by leading maga- 
In 1892 Mrs. Dolson published a book 
of poems, entitled “As the Cardinal Flower.” 
This little volume had a wide circulation, and 
was favorably spoken of by the literary critics 
of the press. She was married in 1896 to Eu 
gene C. Dolson, himself a writer of poems, 
which have appeared from time to time in the 
Boston Transcript, the Springfield Republi 
can, and other publications. 


zines. 


Jeanie Drake, whose sketch, “Sylvan Soli- 
tudes,” appeared in the September De/ineator, 
was born in Charleston, S. C. Her first 
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essay in literature, a serial story, won, over 
many competitors, the prize offered by a prom- 
inent journal. Her more serious work con- 
sists of two novels. The first, “In Old St. 
Stephen’s,” published by D. Appleton & Co., 
is a picture of plantation life in the most pros- 
perous days of the South. The second, “The 
Metropolitans,” published by the Century 
company, is a story of modern New York. 
Miss Drake has also had many short stories 
published in various magazines, among them 
being a prize story in the Black Cat, called 
“On Pigeon River.” 





Ida Eckert-Lawrence, the Ohio poet, whose 
poem, “Launching the Ship,” was copied in 
more than 1,500 newspapers in this country 
and England, is a Western author. She has 
risen rapidly to the front rank of women 
who are devoting themselves to literature. 
She was chosen to represent the American 
woman at the International Congresses in 
Paris last year, and her address, “The Amer- 
ican Woman in Literature,” won her marked 
recognition. She became a social favorite, 
and was entertained by President and Mme. 
Loubet. Mrs. Lawrence has contributed many 
stories to the newspapers and magazines, but 
her fame has come to her in the last two years. 
Her book of poems, “* Day Dreams,” went into 
a third edition within a year. Her dramatic 
poem, “ Vesuvius,” brought her many notices 
from critics commending her exceptionally 
glowing use of English. Her recent poem, 
read at San Francisco at the launch of the 
battleship “ Ohio,” has brought to her letters of 
praise from many prominent literary people. 





Arthur Guiterman, author of the poem, 
‘Peace of the Woods,” in Everybody's Maga- 
zine for September, is a young man still on the 
“happier side” of thirty. He is a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York, and has 
spent several years in newspaper work. His 
literary work, aside from a few essays and 
special articles, consists of verses, lyric and 
narrative, —the latter mainly legendary and 
historical,—contributed to the Mew York 
Times, the Mail and Express, the Criterion, 
and a few other periodicals. His first attempt 








that attracted much attention was “ The Call 
to the Colors,” which had the good fortune to 
appear simultaneously with President McKin- 
ley’s call for troops before the war of 1898. 
Probably the most popular thing that he has 
written is “The Rush of the Oregon,” which 
many critics have called the best ballad of the 
war. Besides these, ‘‘ The Kansas Volunteers,” 
“The Rough Riders,” “Sons of the Pioneers,” 
“Taps,” and several little semi-humorous 
ballads of old New York have had “better 
luck” (as Mr. Guiterman modestly puts it) 
than most verse of today. Others would say, 
however, that, rather than with luck, they have 
met with the recognition that true merit invari- 
ably brings. Personally, Mr. Guiterman re- 
gards “The Ballad of John Paul Jones” as the 
best that he has published. The verses, 
“Peace of the Woods,” are reminiscent of 
camping days in the Adirondack forests, and 
were occasioned by one of the touches of 
homesickness for the woods and hills that 
come to every man who has spent some of the 
best days of his life in that glorious region. 
That literary pursuits and athletics are by no 
means antagonistic is well proved in Mr. 
Guiterman’s case. He is an adept in most of 
the livelier open-air sports, believes that even 
now he can get down to 103-5 seconds in the 
hundred-yards dash, and declares that he is 
still ready to meet all comers on the tennis 
court. 





Mary Bvole Hinton, author of the poem, 
“Root and Rose,” in Harper’s Magazine for 
September, has been writing verse for many 
years, but it is only lately that she has sought 
to publish. Three short poems, including the 
one referred to, comprise the whole of her 
published literary work. The “Quest After 
Music” appeared in the A Z/antic for October, 
1900, and “Any Daughter to Any Mother” in 
the Outlook in December of the same year. 
Other poems of hers have been accepted, and 
she has a volume of verse ready for publica- 
cion. 





Lida S. Price, whose poem, “A Blot Trans- 
formed,” was published in S¢. Wicho/as for 
September, has done very little literary work. 
Nearly all her time is taken up with art, and 
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she has written only occasional verses. She 
expects to sail for Europe about October 1, to 
continue her art studies in Paris. 


Ada Sterling, the author of “Lullabies of 
Many Lands,” in the current number of Har- 
pers Bazar, was born in Holyoke, Mass., in 
February, 1869, and was educated partially at 
Meriden, Conn., and partially abroad. Her 
family is English, and is well-known in beauti- 
ful old Kent. She was educated for a musical 
career, but renounced this five years ago for 
the field of literature. From the first she has 
occupied important editorial positions, though 
a continuous contributor to other magazines 
than those to which she has been attached edi- 
torially. She was editor of Fashions, a general 
magazine for women, for eighteen months, and 
from this position was called to a place on the 
editorial staff of Harper's Bazar, which posi- 
tion she still occupies. In 1898 Miss Sterling 
opened the department of musical criticism in 
Collier’s Weekly, which she conducted for a 
year, in addition to her other regular editorial 
duties. She has contributed to the North 
American Review, tne Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's Monthly, the /ndependent, the New 
York Evening Post, and the Chautauguan, 
in which publication she has just begun a series 
of articles. Among other things that she has 
to her credit isa series of seven papers on the 
subject of “Woman’s Voice in Speech,” 
which was freely quoted in the press of two 
years ago. She spenta portion of the summer 
of 1898 in the hospital camps of Montauk 
Point, and wrote of the scenes there for the 
Independent and for Collier's Weekly. Miss 
Sterling’s style is earnest and her work in 
more fanciful lines has won the highest praise 
from such critics as Edmund C. Stedman and 
W. C. Brownell. Numbering among her 
friends many artists, writers, and musi- 
cians, Miss Sterling’s life is nevertheless abso- 
lutely devoted to her work, and her “atelier” 
in the Sherwood is remarkable for the air of 
worth imparted to it by a collection of impor- 
tant books and well-chosen pictures. The 
latter are, in many instances, the gifts of the 
painters themselves, and the former are all 
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representative of some branch of favorite study 
in poetry, art, literature, and industry. 


Frances Wilson—Mrs. Frances Wilson 
Starmer—whose story, “The Burglars at 
Miss Camp’s,” appeared in Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine for August, has been a writer for many 
years. At the age of fourteen she was writ- 
ing verses and stories which were published 
in the Youth's Companion, the Boston 7rue 
Flag, and Ballou’s Magazine. At sixteen 
she was a regular paid contributor of short 
stories to one of the popular New York story- 
papers; and at seventeen she had completed 
her first novel, for serial use in the same 
paper. She became interested in 
stories for boys, and acquired a wide and 
appreciative circle of boy readers. A number 
of serials and many short stories appeared in 
the early volumes of Go/den Lays, and were 
very well received. They were published 
uader the pen-name, “Fannie Williams,” and 
have since been reprinted under the same 
name. All of this early work was published 
under pen-names, of which Mrs. 
Starmer had quite an assortment for different 
papers. Her first work published under her 
own name was an historical romance, “ The 
Duke,” appeared as a_ serial 
in the National Tribune of Washington. It 
was a tale of the tenth century, and was 
widely read, especially in the West, where it 
seemed to attract considerable attention. 
Later, Mrs. Starmer wrote several juvenile 
stories, which were published in the Christian 
Register, the Young People’s Weekly of Chi- 
cago, and other papers. “Little Content; or, 
The Lonely Cabin at Rainy Gulch,” which was 
published serially in the Young People’s 
Weekly, will be brought out in book form soon. 
Mrs. Starmer’s latest story for boys has been 
sold to the Youth's Companion for use as a 
serial, but as yet is unpublished. She has 
a new boys’ story in preparation; and also it 
is her intention during the coming winter to 
complete a new romance of the tenth century. 

The “burglar” story in Adnslee’s was a 
dream. Mrs. Starmer had been racking her 
brain one evening in an unsuccessiul effort to 
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evolve a story of a very different sort. Tired 
out at last, she went to bed, fell asleep, and 
passed through the exciting episode related by 
Miss Lois. This is not the first story that has 
come to her in dreamland; and her dream 
stories, when offered to the public, have al- 
most always proved acceptable. 

Since “ The Burglars at Miss Camp’s” was 
written its author has married, and her full 
married name will hereafter be appended to 
her published work. Her husband is a typical 
Western stockman. He has been a great 
traveler, and his life has been filled with 
strange adventure and varied experience. 
Mrs. Starmer’s marriage therefore has opened 
to her a new field of literary work, which she 
has hastened to utilize. Her husband’s cattle 
ranch in the Cascade mountains will be the 
scene of her next short story, already in course 
of preparation. 


——— 2 ——— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Alcott.—In a letter about story-writing, 
sent by Louisa M. Alcott to a young author in 
1874, and now published in the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, she advises him to introduce his 
characters at once, as that instantly interests 
readers, and says of her own early work: “ In- 
stead of describing places or people, I plunged 
into the heart of my story and opened it with a 
conversation, letting the actors unfold the 
plot and themselves dramatically. From that 
time my goods sold well, and this was the secret 
in a great measure. Learning to ‘write short’ 
is another good thing, and the art of taking a very 
simple event of character and making it true to 
life with the mixture of the comic and pathetic 
that exists in what we call human nature. Put 
your own experience into your tales and they 
can’t fail to be good.” 


Kipling. — Some interesting particulars con- 
cerning the early literary life of Rudyard Kip- 
ling have been given tothe public by W. T. 
Spink, a member of the Calcutta publishing 
firm. Mr. Spink says that he received “ De- 
partmental Ditties ” in manuscript, with a note 
saying: “‘I want 500 rupees to go on a shooting 
expedition, and you may have this in ex- 
change.” The bargain was made, and afterward 


in London Mr. Kipling offered Mr. Spink as 
many more poetical pieces as he chose to 
select, from a collection sent by him, at £5 
each. Altogether eight editions of the poems 
were published by Mr. Spink’s firm, after 
which Kipling bought back the copyright for 
£2,000. — Newcastle ( Eng.) Leader. 

Scott.— According to a writer in Zemple 
Bar, Sir Walter Scott was at his best when 
his imagination was strongly impressed with 
the picture of some great historical scene, and 
his aim was to make his readers feel the whole 
as he conceived it. For this object rapidity of 
execution was essential, else the picture in his 
own mind might fade before the public could 
be admitted to view. “Guy Mannering” was 
written in six weeks; there was a still shorter 
interval between his recovery of the fragment- 
ary commencement of “Waverley” and the 
completion of the novel. Scott was no artist 
in words, and the carelessness of his style has 


often been criticised, but if he had spent more ? 


time in elaborating his forms of expression, we 
should probably have lost his special inspira- 
tion. Strange to say, the work in which Scott 
gives most evidence of aplan carefully thought 
out from the first is that very novel of “Guy 
Mannering,” with the carelessness of the ex- 
ecution of which so much fault has been found. 


-———_ > 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 











Author and Printer.—Some excellent au- 
thors cannot “cut” or “ fill” to meet the usual 
typographic needs. I remember one good 
brother who said that he could n’t, and that I 
should n't, but I cautiously did; and the fun of 
it was that he was unable to find the places 
where, to make harmonious work, a word or 
two had been cut out or added. He was en- 
tirely happy; sowas I. It should be explained 
as one canon of good book-making that a para- 
graph must not end on the first line of a page. 
Where this happens, the printer asks the 
author either to “cut” the line, or to add 
some words to it. Also, a chapter may not end 
with but two or three lines at the top of a 
page; it must be cut down to not quite fill the 
last page, or “padded” to fill at least one- 
fourth of the short page. If the printer reluc- 
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tantly cuts or adds, he is religiously careful 
not to alter the sense in the least. — ¥. H. Afc- 
Farland, in the World’s Work. 


The Work of the Manuscript Reader. — 
Five hundred novels a year is a record for one 
man’s reading, but that is about the number 
that one of the regular Readers of a large pub- 
lishing house in the city manages to examine 
annually, This examination is no superficial 
view, either, but one that gives a thorough 
knowledge of the plot, style, and general char- 
acteristics of the manuscript, for the Reader's 
opinion of each manuscript is written out and 
filed away for reference. One of the older 
firms here has nearly ninety. bound volumes 
of Readers’ opinions, with about 400 opinions 
in each volume. Perhaps forty out of the 400 
are about books which have been published. 
Of the other 360 some few may have been 
brought out by other publishing houses, but 
most of them were returned to their authors, 
never to appear again. 

A good Reader will look over at least four 
manuscripts ina day that begins at 9.30 and 
ends at 3 o'clock, and sometimes, when there is 
a rush of work, will get through twice that 
number. This “looking over,” of course, is 
not the careful reviewing referred to above. 
Many manuscripts never beyond the 
“looking over” stage. Most of the publishing 
houses do not keep manuscripts more than 
two weeks before giving a decision on them 
and returning them if possible. The manu- 
scripts form a valuable charge, and have to be 
looked out for carefully, as in case of loss the 
publisher is sometimes liable, particularly if 
the receipt of the manuscript has been ac- 
knowledged. At least four or five out of every 
hundred manuscripts which are declined by 
a publishing house are left in the hands of the 
publisher by the author. They are carefully 
put away, and after a certain number of years, 
if no one claims them, are destroyed. 

Once in a while an author incloses a five-dol- 
lar bill, with the object of propitiating the Read- 
er, for there seems to be a widespread supposi- 
tion amonga certain class of authors that the 
Readers are all broken down and unsuccessful 
literary men, who dislike to see any one suc- 
ceed when they have failed. If he does not 


get 


send an inclosure, the author is apt to senda 
long letter explaining that the story “is founded 
on fact” or experience of the writer’s grand- 
father, or that he has a great number of friends 
and relatives who will buy and assure it a large 
sale, or that his friend, the literary editor of the 
local journal, will give it a magnificent review, 
or that the author’s friends have all pronounced 
it infinitely better than most of the novels pub- 
lished. 

It is only infinite experience which can teach 
a man to know the public taste, and it takes a 
great many qualities besides literary percep- 
tion. A Reader has to be not only a great 
critic, but also something of the prophet. The 
forecasts of the weather bureau are not more 
carefully prepared or more likely to be wrong 
than are the opinions of these men who try to 
foretell what book the public will like. — Mew 
York Evening Post. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hirscu’s TABULATED DiGest oF THE Divorce LAWs OF THE 
Unitep States. New revised edition. By Hugo Hirsch, 
Folding chart, cloth covers. $1.50. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1go1. 


Any reader of THE WRITER who is thinking 
of getting a divorce, or who is interested in the 
divorce question, will find this chart a boon. 
It shows at a glance the nature of the divorce 
law in any state or territory of the United 
States, and is as plain to alayman as to a law- 
yer. Incidentally it shows the need of a 
national divorce law better than columns of 
argument could do. W. H. H. 
Georrrey Stronc. By Laura E. Richards. 

75 cents. Boston: Dana Estes& Co. gor. 

Had Mrs. Richards no other object than to 
revive the fast-fading ideals of New England’s 
ancestral dames, the story of “Geoffrey 
Strong’ would merit a place in genuine litera- 
ture. Thatshe has done far more, the interest 
in the sweet, simple tale will generously attest. 
Geoffrey Strong, a young physician of pluck 
and spirit, determined to succeed, is a welcome 
and refreshing character. He is endowed with 
all the attributes of an attractive personality 
and a cultivated mind. Through his buoyant 
enjoyment of life, and his sympathetic insight 
into the needs of an old sea-board town, the 
reader is brought into close intimacy with 
many of the characters of an unprogressive 
colonial community. The story abounds in 
humorous episodes and spirited conversations, 
and there is much to give the reader an opti- 


217 pp. Cloth» 
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mistic view of life, since it is shown how much 
beauty and real happiness exist in the simple 
routine of earnest duty. One, for a time at 
least, lives up to the spirit uf the by-gone ex- 
actness and courtesy which blossomed in the 
reign of prim gardens, polished mahogany, and 
a recognition of the stern and rather sturdy 
truths of life. C. M. H. 

Curistus Victor: A Stupent’s Reverie. 


Nehemiah Dodge. Second edition. 177 pp. Flexible cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. gor. 


Dr. Dodge, in a series of philosophical and 
reflective poems, elucidates the theme of life’s 
mission and our relation to God and nature. 
The author, as poet, teacher, and companion, 
with the sure touch of sympathy so inspiringly 
dear, displays a talent given to but a chosen 
few. In “Christus Victor” the deepest 
queries of the soul find satisfying answer, and 
the onward march of eternal progress is mas- 
terfully portrayed in a series of poems of 
beauty and convincing strength. The reader 
finds throughout a high perfection of rhythm 
in exalted blank verse, and exquisite delicacy 
and directness in the lyrics which intersperse 
the more profound passages. The theme trends 
steadily toward the final triumph of good over 
evil, and humanity emancipated from sin. Im- 
mortality, birth, death, and the final consum- 
mation of God’s divinest plan, the great, uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, flow in upon the 
soul from a fountain rich in stores of learning 
and science, and replete with philosophical 
force and artistic grace. The printer and the 
bookbinder have done well their part in the 
making of a dainty volume, the ecclesiastical 
appearance of which will compel a reverential 
handling. C. M. H. 


By Henry 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Seven Great AMERICAN Poets. By Beatrice Hart. 323 pp. 
Cloth, 90 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. rgor. 


Cars anp Capers. A story of boarding-school life. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. 287 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. gor. 


GALop orr, THE TALKING Pony. A story for young folks. 
By Tudor Jenks. 243pp. Cloth, $1.00, Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. gor. 


By Isabel Richey. 
George F. Lasher. gor. 
oo 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Wuewn Love ts Kina. 


Cloth. 
Philadelphia : 


96 pp. 


An Episopre «vn Tue Earty Lire oF Por. Charles W. 


Kent. Topics of the Time, Cenury (38 c. ) for October. 


Tuomas WitttAM Parsons. With unpublished poems by 
Dr. Parsons and letters by Dr. Holmes. Maria S. Porter 
Century (38 c.) for October. 

Tue Presipent or YAte (Arthur D. Hadley ). 
trait. Century (38 c. ) for October. 

TriTLcep AUTHORS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Dobson. Lifpincott’s (28 c.) for October. 

**CovertnG’”’ A War. Edward Marshall. 
Magazine (13 c. ) for October. 

Some Heroines oF Fiction. 
Bazar ( 13 c.) for October. 

REMINISCENCES OF A Dramatic Critic. — III. 
Austin Clapp. Atlantic (38 c. ) for October. 

Wuat THE Pustic Wants To READ. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for October. 

A PLEA FOR THE UNIMAGINATIVE. 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for October. 

Ernest Seton-THompson. Illustrated. 
Whitelock. Critic (28 c.) for October. 

THEODORE RooskvELT. Illustrated. 
of Reviews (28 c. ) for October. 

Hersert Spencer: THe MAN AND THE PuILosopner. 
Illustrated. William Knight. Bookman (28 c.) for October. 

Tue Novec: Its Frrenps Anp Fors. 
Bookman (28 c. ) for October. 

Sam Wa cteErR Foss. B. O. 
October. 

ELECTRICITY AND LITERATURE. 
(28 c.) for October. 

WRITING 


With por- 
Austin 


Pearson's 


W. D. Howells. Harfer’s 


Henry 
Eugene Wood. 
Contributors’ Club, 
William Wallace 


Ameriwan Review 


Gertrude Atherton, 


Flower. Avena (28 c.) for 


3enjamin Karr. Arena 


AND SPEAKING CORRECTLY. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for October. 

Miss Atcott’s Letters To Her Laurie (Conclusion ). 
Ladies’ Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for October. 

DILErTANTISM IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
sons. Eclectic Magazine (28 c.) for October. 

A FurtTuHer Stupy or Zora. Arthur MacDonald. Prac- 
tical Psychology for August- October. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FAMOUS 
Greeley. Noah Brooks. 
August 15. 

A Sketcu oF Joun Fiske’s Lirg. With portrait. W. R. 
Thayer. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 ¢.) for Septem- 
ber. 

Joun Fiske As A Tutnkxer. J. Royce. 
ates’ Magazine (78 c. ) for September. 

Some ANOMALIES OF THE SHORT Story. W. D. Howells. 
North American Review (53 c. ) for September. 

SHAKESPEARE: AN UNnpuBLISHED Essay. 
North American Review (53 c.) for September. 

Famous Hymn Writers. XVI.— Mrs, Elizabeth Payson 
Prentiss. American [llustrated Methodist Magazine (18 c. ) 
for September. 

Nixon WATERMAN’S 


Miss Withey. 


S. C. de Sois- 


Evitors. III. — Horace 
Youth’s Companion (8 c.) for 


Harvard Gradu- 


Victor Hugo. 


RHYMES. James Main Dixon. 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (18 c.) fo 
tember. 
Or AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
erary Era (13 ¢. ) for September. 
Conccrp: A LITERARY SHRINE, 
Edna Johnson. 


r Sep- 


William S. Walsh. Zi#- 
Illustrated. 
Book World (18 c.) for September. 

Tue Lyricat Porms or ANDREW Marvett. H.C. Beech. 
ing. Reprinted from the National Review in the Living Age 
(18 c.) for September 7. 

Tue Borgs or Jane Austen. Rowland Grey. Reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
September 14. 


Caroline 
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IBsEN IN EnGianp. A. B. Walkeley. Reprinted from 


Literature in the Living Age (18 c. ) for September 21. 
New Licut on SHaAkespeare. A. P. Sinnott. Reprinted 
from the National Review in the Living Age (18c.) for 


September 28. 
oe 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


“Sidney McCall,” the author of “Truth 
Dexter,” is said to be Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch, who now lives at 
Hanover, N. H., is engaged in the preparation 
of a college guide book. An article by Mrs. 
Hatch, entitled “‘ Dartmouth’s Tribute to Web- 
ster,” appeared in the September number of 
Success, and a similar one, although much more 
elaborate, is a feature of the Granite Monthly, 
the New Hampshire 
October. 


state magazine, for 


All the winners of prizes in Life's short 
story contest are women. They are Kate Jor- 
dan, Mrs. Robert S. Chase, and Cora A. Hardy. 

Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney (‘“ Dinah 
Sturgis ”) has assumed entire editorial charge 
of the fashionable Morse-Broughton publica- 
tions, Z’art de la Mode, etc., which have head- 
quarters in Paris and New York. 

R. K. Munkittrick is now the editor of Judge. 

Dr. Richard G. Boone, superintendent of 
schools in Cincinnati, O., assumed the editor- 
ship of Education ( Boston) with the Septem- 
‘ber number. 


The Federation of American Zionists will 
publish a monthly magazine of Jewish life and 
literature, to be called the Maccad@an, the 
first number to be issued October 1. The 
Zionist movement and all efforts to build up 
the national Jewish spirit will receive especial 
attention. In addition, there will be essays on 
matters of general Jewish interest, stories, 
poems, and book reviews. The endeavor will 
be to establish a magazine that will be credit- 
able to modern Jewish thought. 


The Mew England Magazine is now pub- 
lished by the America Company, and its edito- 
rial office is in New York, although the office 
in Park Square, Boston, is retained. Mr. 
Kellogg, who has published the magazine so 
long, is president of the new company. Mr. 
Garland has succeeded Edwin D. Mead as 
editor. 


The Literary Era (Philadelphia) will be 
known hereafter as the Era. The scope of 
the periodical has been widened. so as to in- 
clude fiction, poetry, and matters of general 
interest, in addition to the purely literary 
topics with which it has heretofore dealt. Short 
stories by popular writers are to be madea 
feature, and arrangements are being made for 
a serial novel. 

The Household has removed from Boston 
to 44 Times building, New York. 

The Arena ( New York) will print at least 
one piece of fiction in each issue hereafter. 

St. Nicholas announces thatit will no longer 
have serial stories, but every other issue of 
the magazine will contain a long story com- 
plete in that one number. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company ( New 
York) and the publishers of Leslie's Monthly 
have formed an alliance for mutual interest. 

Edward Marshall's article on “* Covering’ a 
War” in Pearson's Magazine for October 
describes the costly methods of modern news- 
papers in war reporting. 

An article by Dr. Garnett in the A/agazine 
of Art( New York) for September should be 
of great interest to all students of Shelley. It 
deals with the portraits of the poet which have 
recently been added tothe National Portrait 
Gallery. 

“Some Real History in ‘The Crisis’” in 
the American [Illustrated Methodist Magazine 
( St. Louis) for September deals with the proto- 
types of some of the leading characters in Win- 
ston Churchill’s book, and is illustrated with 
views in and about St. Louis, of places men- 
tioned in the story or intimately connected with 
some of its characters. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes died at Eliot, Me., Sep- 
tember 5, aged fifty-seven. 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr died at Durand, Ill. 
September 7. 

Bishop H. B. Whipple died at Faribault, 
Minn., September 16, aged seventy-nine. 

William J. Drysdale died at Cranford, N. J. 
September 20, aged forty-nine. 

Rev. Dr. William C. Gray died at Oak Park 
Chicago, September 28, aged seventy-one. 





